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large part of the volume is devoted, render his Memoir a valuable 
and instructive contribution to mechanical literature. Some abatement, 
however, must be made from the estimate which he places on the worth 
of Brunei's services as an engineer, and we have not been able to dis- 
cover in his Memoir any recognition of the fact that the Tunnel fails to 
answer the purpose for which it was intended. 



5. — Lectures on Modern History, delivered in Oxford, 1859-61, by 
GoLDWiN Smith, M. A., Regius Professor of Modern History in 
the University of Oxford. Oxford and London : John Henry and 
James Parker. 1861. Svo. pp. 210. 

This little volume comprises five Lectures delivered at different times 
by Mr. Smith, in the regular discharge of his duties as Professor of 
Modern History at Oxford ; but, with a single exception, they all have 
a general connection, and are designed to explain and defend the theory 
according to which the lecturer purposes to teach history. The first 
Lecture is the inaugural discourse pronounced by him on assuming 
the Professorship of Modern History under the revised statutes re- 
cently promulgated, and it is mainly devoted to an earnest plea in 
behalf of historical studies, and to an examination of the relation of 
history to jurisprudence and political economy. The next two Lectures 
are " On the Study of History," and contain a very thorough and satis- 
factory refutation of the doctrines of Comte amd his disciples as applied 
to historical inquiries, together with an elaborate vindication of the 
doctrine that a philosophy of history is possible. In a Postscript the 
lecturer offers some very acute and weighty criticisms on the theory 
maintained by Mr. Mansel in his Bampton Lectures on the Limits of 
Religious Thought. The fourth Lecture continues the discussion of the 
subject, and treats of " Some Supposed Consequences of the Doctrine 
of Historical Progress." The last Lecture, which is the least satisfac- 
tory one in the volume, is " On the Foundation of the American Colo- 
nies." It presents, indeed, a tolerably good account of the foundation 
of the various Colonies, and offers some excellent observations on the 
folly and madness exhibited by the English government during the 
memorable struggle which ended in the forcible separation of the thir- 
teen Colonies from the mother country ; but, considered as a philosoph- 
ical discussion of this important and suggestive theme, it fails utterly to 
confirm the favorable anticipations which we had formed from reading 
the previous Lectures. From some cause, Mr. Smith does not take a 
broad and firm grasp of his subject, nor does he generalize with much 
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skill from the facts narrated, or point out the relations of cause and 
effect with the ability of which the other Lectures give promise. From 
the first settlement of this country Englishmen have failed to under- 
stand American politics ; and it is not, perhaps, surprising that Mr. 
Smith also should have failed, though it is unfortunate for his perma- 
nent reputation as a teacher of history. His style, though clear and 
vigorous, is hard and inflexible, and contrasts very unfavorably with 
that of the Professor of Ecclesiastical History, who was inaugurated 
not long before him, and who has also published a volume of academic 
Lectures which is noticed below. Still we shall look with much in- 
terest for his future publications, since it is certain that, even if they 
should not be attractive in this particular, they will contain many just 
observations and much acute reasoning. 



6. — Lectures on the History of the Eastern Church. With an Intro- 
duction on the Study of Ecclesiastical History. By Arthur Pen- 
RHYN Stanley, D. D., Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History 
in the University of Oxford, and Canon of Christ Church. From 
the Second London Edition, Revised. New York : Charles Scrib- 
ner. 1862. 8vo. pp. 551. 

These Lectures are the first fruits of Dr. Stanley's labors in the 
Professorship of Ecclesiastical History at Oxford, and their republica- 
tion in this country will be cordially welcomed by all who are familiar 
with his previous writings. They fully justify the anticipations which 
were generally entertained on his appointment ; and are a most bril- 
liant and acceptable contribution to ecclesiastical literature. The style 
is glowing, animated, and picturesque, and the reader is borne along 
with much the same rush of feeling which an auditor must have expe- 
rienced as he listened to the spoken words, while everywhere we dis- 
cover the evidences of a ripe and various scholarship. No one has 
ever before shown so well how Church history may be written so as to 
be interesting; and no writer in this department ever had a more 
attractive field in which to labor. If Dr. Stanley should be able to 
complete the plan which he seems to have marked out for himself, and 
of which the Lectures now before us form only a fragment, he will en- 
rich English literature with a series of volumes on ecclesiastical his- 
tory of unrivalled brilliancy and power. One of these volumes — that 
on the History of the Jewish Church — is stated to be nearly ready 
for the press. 

The volume now published opens with an inaugural course of three 



